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PREFACE 


♦— 

To write shortly upon Hegelianism has proved even 
more extraordinarily difficult in accomplishment tlmn 
it seemed in prospect ; and much that had been set 
down for discussion, especially towards the end, has 
been ci'owded out. It was necessary for this series and 
for this writer to discuss Hegel from a point of view 
accessible to all who are interested in “the world^s 
epoch-makers ; yet in breaking off the author feels 
with regret that many a matter has been left un- 
explained which must prove a stone of stumbling* to 
the beginner. Within this little book such a reader 
may find some measure of help from the Index. He 
may further be recommended to study the notes upon 
HegeTs phraseology at the end of the prolegomena 
to Dr. Wallace’s translation of the Logic, Among 
many other serviceable books, Dr. E. Caird’s short 
volume, Hegel — by a master in philosophy and 
especially in Hegelianism — stands pre-eminent. Half 
of it is biographical. The other half confines itself to 
stating and enforcing, with much sympathy, HegeFs 


contra! point, of view. For thnl- ainnnu otlicr rrnwsjH 
it seemed Iswt that the present liamUw^ik simnh! 
attempt an outlijuj of the varions portions of thi* 
system. Tlio Ctuca^jo handlKtoks isiitwl hy !>r. Morris 
will be found of great service in pnrstiin}: further 
study of Hegel’s d«>tni!. Btit no magic ran make 
Hegel an easy author; and nt» help, however erticienf, 
ought to he tiscd a« sulwtituk'S for jwJTsomil knowledge 
of the master mimi^ 

* III thil llirmfiire »t firgtf (%t It milt «f1.8ctre4 

that (A) rtAwk ftir ; fill fwr nnitmmhU’4 mvl 

IHurtbiw rif ll»*icrrii wdlii*g*i; (1 4 fm mmk^ iti l*n||li«li mn ili» 

subjiftti Htttkr ibmimlmif w wurl-ii inlimumd 
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HEGEL AND HEGEUANISM 


CHAPTER I 

Introbuctoey 

Philosophy is often described as a doctrine of the 
Absolute. It is not indeed specially characteristic of 
Hegel to use such a definition. He prefers to speak 
of the Idea, For Hegel is upon his own showing an 
idealist, and an absolute idealist. When we have dealt 
with his system in detail, particularly with what he calls 
Logic, we shall find ourselves, or ought to find ourselves, 
better able to appreciate the motives of his terminology. 
Still, the difference in words does not imply a difference 
in subject or topic. Like other philosophies, Hegel’s 
might also be called a doctrine of the Absolute. He 
end^s his expositions in the region of absolute know- 
ledge ” or the absolute idea.” 

This sounds somewhat abstract and aloof from every- 
day life. It may be said at the outset that Hegel’s 
philosophy less than any other stands aloof from reality 
or aspires to a construction in vacvx). We may very 
possibly blame him for being unduly entangled in the 
realities of ordinary experience ; we cannot fairly charge 
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liiiii mitli Aii-^l if to 

Imri4iii«' wi»r4 l^y n r^|t||. 

Tulinii, %i‘i* limy hp hr'||#r4 ihr' indmr 

f*|Miki"ri fif. 1141“ 4s-rfriis*'‘ #*f ii 4««ifin«4 

rif mil’i.ly* i« ffiil ■■iii *4* ii?ilf‘ 

«ff*w'jitivf" iijijii'iiiiinrri# $4 tliiii|4^ r»r Ip1iiii4 

Ihii jili*’iioiip»iiii *' *4 Mrliiitiiy *4 t}i*i 

|iliymml iinivrm^— •ihiit in thp*A^)pri *.4 |liil *1 

fjiliM, 

Up iii iipi flip «4iily *4 iiimiliiipl wli*i 

rpiility. l’I%''«’ry U-m4ipr mlin li^l..^% tlii» 

mifiiP liigk riiliit;l in Inm, \'*i in 

tPrteilli th'P jiil|!«i^Mj 4 jr:| ^144114?% Hi-' i-’s 

|il«*fl.,|ji*tl |i» iliifir«rtiglis'»pw«* »i»*l l4ti jiii?4'i iipjiiiry 

fiirili«;^r tliiiii it in ri*ril«"*l Ey ^411*^-^% tiy ili#^ 

Ertijw^rly, *»f t %%'m 4 " ‘ ' =Mtii j«ly 

iiiimiwi kiinw|i*<i||p ; it m liy 11 11 * 14 ^ *4 

liingii»g«i tliiit, ri^niripi ih^ wp ifr«liiiiiii!y 

to in 11 winj*!** flri'iiirliin'tii. Wln-ti 
11 ^ 1 ( 1*1 lint*M lli** li«*riiiii|| Wtir*! f<if ^irlirc* ■- W 

in im Ari4 m 11^4- 

llpgi*I Jiiiitifit*4 1 If j'-«ir<iiil kiinwtp4gp tiiiglil i«i In* 
ntwiiitfl, in tlii*ii.i nt'it rtnnn frir mtp wftc* n}i#ill i?i.i}ii%=iiii’» 
kiiiiwlifflgii m II wltnln ? Kmm4p<lgp m n sir 

iiiiility m A iiiay \Mm villipr f»*riii *4 

witliiiiit eliiitigp itf immiiiiig ; tir iirp wp |irs*j«ii«4 i*i fitll 
kick iijMin tlio gr«i|4iig nf itn^ iliri 

kignim, 1111*1 tiittt mm kiii«l uf kii<rti'Ir4g^^ 

licit wiili nullity lint witli tlin tiiircnl f ll m 
fttnliintmljlti iitiwaclayw to ll»i » r«'«}ily 

witti wlticli kiinwWgii misimt niitor into miy 
Wliiftlicr ihm m mtmr ihmt th# oilier Citi**i%it|#t4ii*^^ iiiny 
Imi c|nc8tiimed, IlcgttI will vi^rnitmly ileny inc mimitiiii. 
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T1i 6 pliilosopli6r, studying knowlcdg© or roallty as 
a whole, will inquire whether there are assumptions 
made by the special sciences — what these are — within 
what limits they hold good. This is no part of the 
work of special science. So long as in practice it 
respects its proper limits — and it usually though not 
always succeeds in doing that — a special science may 
live and do good service without ever being distinctly 
conscious of the qualifications which ought to be under- 
stood when its results are stated. Emowledge is like a 
sum in arithmetic worked out to several points of deci- 
mals. The special science is a schoolboy who usually 
is content to get two or three decimal figures and then 
stop. If he is in an ambitious mood, however, he will 
work to twenty or thirty figures — going far beyond 
what his data warrant. Philosophy claims to be an 
expert, carrying the sum exactly as far as it ought to 
go, and knowing precisely why the calculation has to 
stop at a particular figure. 

It may still he doubted whether we shall gain any- 
thing by discussing the absolute reality in atetract 
terms. Are there not many kinds of reality which 
have nothing to do with each other ? Here we notice 
another of the peculiarities of Hegel. He is a monist. 
He does not believe in different kinds of reality, so 
distinct that we cannot bring them together. Being 
an idealist, he affirms that the nature of thought or of 
knowledge gives us our most reliable clue to tiie natuiB 
of reality ; and his friends may further argue that two 
wholly distinct realities, if they came to be known, 
would rend the unity of consciousn^ For gxxl or 
for evil, Hegel defines reality (and thought) m the 
abstract. And the conceptions of the Eeal wMA he 
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lip ill Itiw lit' mnU^n irttli liiiri Iip 

Eimlily, im in tmt im\ «ir m* in Mnihrtmn *»r Efiiir.^ 
iir Ei»ligi<iin Diiiiliwi m m.u4 

agiiirwt; iit tlin wniin* tum% i.liiiilify--iii 
to litiiiy, iittil m ii mmm iif ummfmimg or 
iimity—ii »wrrt<?<i whf’ri\ 

Tim gnml- titiin m4io oii lli*^ 

bolclefit muh to lliti worl*l -m lf» iiriy 

pericKi <>f tlio wurl^Ffi tiinPiry, niminii *»r tmmlrrn'-'-hnn 

littln purely hiogmpliirjil ini^rrHi. ntf^irliiiig l«i fiiri lifr» 

awl clmriirii^r, liwu wlnii lu* in iMtiiglii up iii ilir^ 
enrri.fiit of imtolilo iiwl iriigio 
Na|Kili?cm witw a Imttlii wifliiii loglii of flio pliiFi- 
BtW'ly awl witliin of him hTinn* ftmmn 

tlm tiling i« aeeidotital awl i^^toniitl t:o liim, Iip 
fiimiot iTimlify ilimigh llioy iiiiiy or *l*'liiy lii«i 

trim ckvrlopmi^iit In tJin tii^lory of a tlio 

latulmarkM atoiiM; tiia aii4 trtof4 ilirilliiig 

diM^la am liof^ka or liatltiroa Wlnii in t.m** ni |Jiiiikr4''« 
in eoutriiat to ttmii of action in pro’itiiiiiii*iifly triio nf 
MiigisI Aiiioiig all ttio rimo of thiiik«’’tu Up to 

reduce niality licit itiemly to tint foriii nf aiilijiTlhify 


Knowittige cm Ina view gripfm tlie Alii^i!titf% ii«#tliiiig 
eludes ktiowleilga tJwaliiei#< itiitl lumiity an? v%hUnmm 
to whieli tile |iriitcip!ea of kiiowlnlgis or of llioiigtii 
afford a clue ; arid tlm atiprmim iiit^^ritat of k^aiily mnl 
goodii^ is to iiffordi lielp in ttie- ilevitlii|iiiictii of tio 
telligcinca We l^Iievc% tlmntfom, iliiil w'p wlmll do mf^t 
iiistiee to our sulij^t by ilealiiiif iimiiilv witli 
g m regattii 
I Ilk works . 
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legible — so far as one can do this in a compend — when 
we compare him with his predecessors and with his 
principal British disciples. Even during his life his 
idiosyncrasy counted for little. Other men have swayed 
their time by the charm or the force of their per- 
sonality; Hegel’s overmastering desire was to be an 
impersonal servant of the Idea — ^in more familiar 
language, a servant of [abstract] truth. It was indeed 
Hegel’s belief that no one in effect achieves more or 
achieves less than what his thoughts entitle him to. 
Form on ultimate analysis appears to be part of the 
content ; that favourite distinction melts, like all 
others, in the Hegelian laboratory. When the same 
thoughts are held to move society differently as in- 
terpreted by a different character, Hegel judges that 
they are not the same, but modified in exact proportion 
to the difference in their effects. An edifying ” philo- 
sophy was his pet aversion; and we may safely say 
that no man ever handled such lofty themes in so con- 
sistently and coldly scientific a spirit. We never feel 
the beat of a heart in his writings — only the pulse of 
thought. A manual of the Differential Calculus will 
appear a warm and sentimental treatise when compared 
with the merciless pages in which Hegel anatomises 
the soul of man or the nature of the Blessed God. 
Nothing that he has said will, by the manner of his 
saying it, make any one the braver for reading it or the 
better for remembering it. The philosopher has almost 
if not altogether eaten out the man. Thus, if much of 
what we say seems to deal with philosophy rather than 
with Hegelianism or with Hegel, let us remember that 
Hegel is the philosopher jpar eocceUence — ^the man in- 
terested in truth, in all truth, in nothing but truth, or 
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ill itilis^r mmply in i|,.» 

ifitelleciiml f^r triifli. II* li.-nn* m 

is ecrlAiiily ik4- yi*i m *I*’inl ii ^ftni foin*. 

Wi! -iim iirii litiildiiig ft r«*iw»tftj»Ii in 

tiiitii. Wn ftr»* iiitmliifiiig n i4 

ili*'fti|{hi| iww |■^''rll^l}w wtiirwliiil ni It ,i.%| 

rr^pnilnl El Ini mf, Inii still iiitmlftl^-4 hy liiiri|,^ iiini 
mill hfinl lighE'^rii. 


CHAPTEE II 

Preliminary Outline 


What is stated here must be regarded as purely* pro- 
visional. It does not follow the line of any of Hegel^s 
own statements, and, if accepted, must be taken upon 
trust. It is an effort to express the leading thoughts of 
Hegel so as to make them, if not intelligible, yet some- 
what less unintelligible to the beginner. 

We shall treat his main positions as a progressively 
unfolded doctrine of the Absolute. Or, to use less 
alarming language, we shall regard them as progressive 
definitions of the nature o£ what is real. We throw to 
the front a belief which we regard as deeply character- 
istic of Hegel, namely, 

I. Eeality is a system. We might approach the same 
thought by saying that reality is conceived as a unity 
— or that there is a unity divined in all existence. 
That is indeed a belief characteristic of Hegel, but it 
seems well from the very first to emphasise his opposi- 
tion to Pantheism of the ordinary type. Ordinary 
pantheists hold unity to be important and difference 
trivial; they regard unity as an objective fact, but 
difference as a mere human fiction. It is not so witJh. 
Hegel. To him, existence is necessarily revealed not 
simply as a unity, but as a unity of distinguishe^i and 
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ii iJ 


^‘liifrd jiiirk— in ^li«»rt -. iih ii \V* h.av :i 4*I llifil 

ri'iility in iiilt*r|iri*l<’d i%h a, *4 lli*’ kni4 ■ 

an iirgimhm and iiiorr f hiiti rm 11i«' wId*!*' m 

f<> iiii|dy f'%"**ry |wiii,ii-nd «’%‘r’ry i^< }^'li«n'#’*#l 

t;« imply whiil»\ <li% ayiiin- lfii«fly. if !*'-» 

fiignific*iiiifly*“-i*vi*t’y part impIi*-« f"Vf’ry rtllir'r liiiri. 

<* Flower ill l1i«’ friiiiiHr4 

I pliirk v«»a tmi <if lli*'* rrniifiD -'s 

I li!»|*! van haft% atal nil, in 

liitlli* llriwrr-- Imt if I r<m14 

Whfii ym lira, pmt m*l all* ah'I #11 in # 11 , 

I dinnW ktmw Vi'hil <la*l #ii«l iiiah 


This k v«ry far from m\t mAhmty mmm*m 
cif ecmcaiving nimHty, iiiid it- tiniy mh**4 hm 
darea to maka atiiih aii aa^mmplitiii, ila it* nui graiiiiy 
eoncerimil in Justify hiiiimdf l«i llif* iM^^iinn^r. 

Ha Mvtal in iiii aga nf pnmd i*it-^.n!iat ap^riiliitiniia, niiil 
mora iritc^raatel iii amiiparitig liia mtu tyffc* nf 
philcampliy with rival ay^^fama* tlifiii in liiyirig hiira In 
the plain man thn appnMiahaa l<i wimintii. i'Hn^ 
iiMloatl ha iifTrim, Imt a fnrmitliihl*^ mas im t»dla iw tlial 
thii final jnHtifkmtinn of liia Hy«triii m t«.t ft.iiiii«l liy 
working through it im a winds ff you -will tnini riinl 
follow hirn^ lici will ahmv yon ii jilrtm for t"Vi'«rytliiiig 4 
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di'.wi'ijdiftn of tlioujjht which ITatnilton accincd to re- 
gard ns ««wi<:rtiHly damaging tlie pretensions of thought 
t<» rcprcHent r(!ality. But why ? Why must' wo assume 
that reality in a contingent plurality rather than » 
systinuaiic ttnily ? A1k>vo all, why should we do so 
wlien otir own thought forces us in the opposite direc- 
tion ( Ita relat ing activity, if finished, ii\ust give us n 
system of almcdute ami complete <lotermination, such as 
Hegel atBrinH that wo already can recognise in the 
nattire of reality. If oxtr minds necessarily evolve 
certain Ixdiefa when ongjigod in their task of thinking 
— if, /*.£?., they compel us to regard reality as a system, 
<«• t’hte to alwindoti cognition altogether — is not that 
a full proof of the validity of such belief? Do not 
coKtHiderai i(tnH like thi'se (establish the thesis with which 
we are denting ? 

ICven physieal science <h'opH hints of a similar bear- 
ing. Has not tlnj spftciroHcopo proved that in distant 
stars —• wl»*re Mill thn\jght it highly questionable 
whether two and two would not make five — the same 
chemical (dements are at work which we know in 
(»ur lalsiratories? d’hus already a posteriori science 
verith* thi^ assumption of unity and reason even in 
the ttiatmdal coKmos. 

A favmiritu esamplo with Hegel himself is that of 
the magnet. If w« approach its shidy with mechanical 
prejmUcca in our minds, we shall assume that the 
magnet is duo to composition, and we may propose 
to hrejik it in two and divide it, one of us keeping 
th(* north {w>hj and one tho south. But the magnet, 
materia! ns it is, jHjfiises to bo thus divided into con- 
fttituent frii^tnonis. Each portion is a whole; each 
turn* out to p<»(eM both a north pole and a south 
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T1n» 11*-;;:^' I nml ln'*^ -i4i * i %iu n' iiifi%' 

fi»lillllliil<'*l llii|*#--m'lit<-li iw lliv 1ri|#i fy|^ ^“1 fhr 
enmf lint inn nf tii#* r-r-Jil lll|irrrN^ n }k'/i|'i ^4‘ %f* i|4 ■. n.f 

a. niiigllri f ^ Hr In g»i f4w fnitli^r i% «,| 

nr fi ii^iir; nr,yiin-iri ^ fi iil-|i |i|r, 

tiirr---iiiat.tnn r,r llinii^lit ? 

Fnr it m iml, |*| Iw* fni|'*|M*»4r4 llri^ n trrfiiiili? 

fWti|>i*»4 ivilli thn iij-ifriial liiiirr.-t fti'* FiP'Vrln. 
|l|•|♦#lift in, nr nmmn h~f «liv'i4r-«! - ii 

nf l{iHiig||t 'i; » iti 

nr fr<4ii f l , iin4 

II Wnrlfl nf rr^filil r |,y l!i«n^;l4. 

(H|iirii|* Tfiiii pi 

him! 1111*1 iiii«| a li-iirii«r %%-il| Itv l.i 

jKiiiii Itin Hiijity nf it iiiiiil « h%t^--r li 

itiifKirljyit imw In iin4nr^*f.fiii4 in nrr.'il t.rriii:Ji ilnii 
till! ny?iii*ni nf r«^a!ify U* wliirli lir|f*l |«in 4 i.i» j« 
almiltitn aiitl iiH4ii*4ti-»nvn. ilml, if |f*^ i riitifti 

Im ill ii, «jr, tnn'"iifi|in, iiii'i%i In:'* rr-:i:'rii|r4 

thmiigli it, T*i }«* iili.n(.*r fmiii it w»<iiil4 li*^ fjilj tini 

nf rniilily alfnijs^firr, ll*"!**'! Ihivp ii»f|M|i|rtl ilip 

lilifiwr iritli ivliirli tlin #\^*ii».r4ir 5 ’*ni|ii|# Iii4y niirp 
itiirtiti*! ilw iiiitlpif #if ti/ ll'tnlr# • • " *flw.'^rt? in 

finwlinrn dm** t1ii.ti iill4iirtiiMivp nwm^f wf 

tlin nyntniii nf r*miity itiijiHru llittt Hr||pl iniitii litifl 
pliieci wiililn it for ih*i i^|i$ritiial t4 nmukm4. 

Ilortility mul rt^iginii iriiml pmlm uf n^niity, isn hm 
than tiifitlnf fii* ^Fhm im iIip iiin%4ii^ iiifri'r;,%t. in 

tho '^Utl Clf tllil tlit.iri:i riirtli’iii llliiiilii wlin l<i 

III ttiil tlw «ilf mr ihp iinlti mhj 

^ii<l |Mil# iy i. ^till iw I Is# *jif 
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the Hegelian system— men like the late T. H. Green. 
They believe that, in defending the reality of ordinary 
knowledge, or the trustworthiness of thought, they 
£tre helping to fight the one great battle of belief 
Sbgainst the spirit of denial. In the English-speaking 
"'W'orld, we are accustomed to alliances between an 
-Agnostic philosophy and a religious faith. It is im- 
portant to have the opposite view thrust even sharply 
on our notice. It is well to remind ourselves that 
there are capable thinkers who regard any such alli- 
ance as a piece of intellectual cowardice, or a covert 
treason. 

In the sense in which we have explained it, and as 
■understood by Hegel, reality is not something aloof 
from thought, but (to say no more) includes in itself 
the great determinations or categories by which the 
Iruman mind grasps its knowledge — these also are 
realities. Hence we may profitably regard Hegel’s 
■view of reality as an extension of Kant’s view of 
thought. So far as Kant furnished a positive refuta- 
tion of Hume’s positions, we may say that it consisted 
in one special point. Hume had practically aflfiirmed 
that sequence was a reality, while causation was no- 
thing but a subjective fiction, the fruit of association. 
Kant showed — by a new mode of treatment involving a 
cleeper analysis of subjectivity — ^that it was impossible 
to explain the consciousness of sequence without im- 
-plying a consciousness (explicit or implicit) of that 
ideal bond of union between sequent phenomena which 
we know as the law of causation. Apart from that, 
Kant showed, human knowledge would be a rope of 
sand. A conscious series must be more than a series. 
It rests on a unity — subjectively, the unity of the 
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eoiii^cifiiiR Si^lf ; olijiH’l ivf^Iy, tlic* iiiiiiy «>f riiiia*i.l |ii’rc«wir« 

njeiprociilly ^iHortuinii!^ i^nrh oilier. (Ttiii% Im it 
rioted^ tliii iiiiif.y* iifcnrdiri^ in Kuril-* iritri 

a «ort af Hy 8 l-«‘iii.) Aarfirriifigly, liiitiiiiii lcrif,n%de«l|4P in 
rc!Vimli*d m i% wrli of nmivn^mry 

find HTOW.iry enu^ml anrinfxioti, %%diicfi frr^iiti^d 

objecti^ady w*i»m to ba tfd-rdly difr«‘r«*rif mmnimnn, tairii 
firii to Ira nofliiti^ rl^ra ibaii dillaritiii i«idf*a of tlia iviiiit 
Hat of fiiatrt wlnait af^ody iliain l:ty fJsr* tirm^ iiioilicMla 
of tlio Critical PhiloHophy. Thi* oiifiirat rmiilt i« tliiiL 
if wo baliavo in inii.Mi iiko in 

oiniHiitiori. Ill Kniii t-bin jiontlifin m oiomiaf-ocl of iinmio 
iiig by ilia doapar arul Hiibtler iigiio«iiid-«iri tidiieh ho 
piitH in ilia of Ilmrio’H; biii Hrgal biibi tw Iw in 
imrnoHfc with ICanta diflbroitri* lMiiwai'*ri 

Kiint*a and Ilogid’a idi*ii« cif ayaloiii ii|r|ir-Hr »4 fiirilitir 
whon wo imm on to liif^hor flatoniilniiilcnw of oiitwiird 
rimlity than Ae<*ordiiig to ICfirit* wo am* 

not atndy tmjtt-mmm without roiioidviiig thifiii m 
nnitioa nionlchal by |‘|nirjaiHi% or] ** Uniil a$%nm\* Kvt^ry 
plant or animal in an and to it^alf. It |«*ri 4 bta m a 
nniiy through ehangaB—mrnkiiig ila own eoiiliiiiiiiitan 
and tlui ©rntiniianeo of ii« «|Ma*irta It ia aottiio 
thing cpiito cliffbrmii froin ii irioeliiinien! riiiti|ioiiiitl of 
parte. But Kant tliinka wo ttiiiat taair in iniini tliiit 
we have not «iieh anpport for oiir of tidi*o|figiefil 
■nature m for our idoiia of !iii:*eJ-ianiai'iid TI 10 iiM*c*!iiiiiimI 
se(|Ucnco of natural pltritomoria i» tbi! ttliet rr/o of 
human «alf *cc>iimdoui^iifiM 4 ; tehHi!cigi 0 il m itti 

Hfc in ih&t T$mnymm% **FI*mw in Hip rmmimi 

wdr* ilwit!*! iVir Im foum! iti wktifiii tn AViil'i iiittit«| 

ef m«el»iiism»* Dr, E. ^lai oii#tw it m w 6 Iwtt d«iiw (Mm^t 

p. 180 ). 
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unverified shadow of mind somehow projected into 
the world of mechanism. 

“ God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 

[The oak tree and the cedar tree,] 

Without a flower at all 1 ” 

It lies in the very nature of things that, if we are 
to be conscious of sequence, we must recognise causa- 
tion. It does not lie in the nature of things that, if we 
are ourselves to be conscious or self-conscious beings, 
we should discover organisms as well as mechanisms 
around us. They are, as Mr. Gladstone styled PamelFs 
contribution to the Kilmainham treaty, a hors d*oeuvre. 
They are a fifth wheel to nature’s coach. In contrast 
with these views of Kant’s, Hegel seeks (by methods 
which we shall presently indicate) to verify all the 
principal categories of human thought as being bound 
up with the simplest exercise of self-consciousness. 
Meantime let us notice some features of this idea of 
system. 

First, the idea, if it can be vindicated, offers the 
highest kind of verification for each particular thought. 
Empiricism rests every truth on the authority of some 
one fact of experience or some collection of such 
facts. Intuitionalism appeals to the sense of subjective 
necessity — strong for those in whom it exists — ^power- 
less to convince others, and attaching to hallucinations 
as strongly as to the axioms of mathematics or the 
elementary truths of morals. Idealism, on the contrary, 
appeals to the coherence of the whole. Every |»rfc 
supports every other part. If you think at all, jam 
must accept whatever is shown to be invdv^ in the 
connected system of the great thought of redity. 




14 IIKGHI- AND IDKilJJANISM 

»V0,wnI/i/, lh«* i*'l»*4i if4 not. fivrrriiv«-tiiriil4*'‘- In in 

Free Will. Tin* f’iW’ In n<4 in^rt-wlly rhmt, \Xr 

lirgtic^ lic^rmffrr Ihiii- flmiiglit.N ir»n%-*' r«ioiii fur 

LilH'rtariiitni^iii ; Uni tiin ilrilit%li tnlUmr-rn 
Ktrongly if.; iin«l mn* vmimi- firiij’ I lint, in piip* 

|Kirt; of tlifir choiro, tlioy tuny pliiii^^iltly fHt|ionI Ifi ftiiw 
iniinior tJnniglit or Ukmi*h%tUm of flip lli^giAliiin 
|iInloHfi|iliy, ilif* tlioiiglit of II eoiiriprt^'il Nyf^rin. 

Tkinihf, itio i*1on m fiivonniUli* to All ii 4 

of 0 lif» jiiof’p, liiii! ** tho whf»lp i»4 a.?4 I Ur iilif.hnr of 

dnnTjihnn^f tiNr«l fo If fnir l«i olwrvii 

liow offorf loHM ilii' rijil iiiii?4iii of 11 !fr»goliiifi ii|4jii'’’'iira 

IIc! iiiiglii my ivilli 1111 M|ifiiro«4 of n i^rry iliHrmit 
mltfioU Willi Wtiitiiiiiii, ** Kfi iirmy of i«niir4 rnii mi^y liriw 
miitjh I liiii fti |miii!o alioiit, iiii4 iilw'iiif. ilmlli.” To 
the iit,n*tigtli of hin logit!'— Iiin logir' ■Inirn iiinl 

blcKitl iititl nim im..^ iif‘glig}l»lo tjiiiiiiiitioii. 

Fmirthl}/^ tlio hhm if nirirtly iii|o‘r|io*t^^«l m fnlitl to 
thll tflim of Su|W*niltiliriil }iiO'‘rlilti*ill ; m Iioirl^n-r 

elm* We tlo tiofc iimrrt thrii it in fiitiil In in 

IMvinci fMWKonnlily. Cln iliiii gn-^itl i|iii:*«litiii im on 
tiittiiy oilieni, Ht^grl ltitiiftf*lf mnmm to fiiiihignuti^ 
ritnl hill folIowerH niny from 


itleii of synlein, m lie it iitid worliM it, out, mnnm 

to involvii a eolt^il nittl rtniitir« 4 t*iiii mtfnritl 1^411 (of 
raanon, not of ntiiWor), whieli m totiiJly iiiroiii|iitfili|ii 
with any form of thn Chri,^t.iiiti (..^tiiireh « fnith in ,hmm 
Christ, Ilogol liiinm^f |ii!rlifi|>}i tliis 
at liiiwt for thll inmt fai-rt; tint we ngrt^e with Itin 
disfciiigiitalifKl atiiilimt, Br, E (jtiitl, in litilifiiiif fimt 
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IIegc»r« prineipI<‘H in iv^^iird to rv\h/um iitvf'*lvi‘ Cfni- 
elimions iM^yfind lliosi* p‘iH»ntlly or ■ j-wrlifipM 

— grnmilly contaitird, in bin iitfcTniier*,^. Iluf. to thin 
point we reltirn Iiiier. 

Having Kiiid ho iiiiirh, it may Im wi*It to aild tJiat 
the premmt writer regardn thiH eoiK^i-pf ion of Hyateiii 
m the cleopeat, the moni HiiggeHtiv*% iiiifl pr«dwitily the 
moat Bolid thing in Hegel All iriefiiphy.Hic*H~of. iil! 
B'UHtained thinking in itn nltiiiiiiU? |ihitiie»“lirifigH iw 
face to faee with Home, ntieh eoneejiftoii of reiilify. If 
thcjre ar<^ limitH io the poHaihility of mnififiiirMiig fir 
dev(‘lo]iing the thonglifc in c|neHtion, thi’Hi^ iin* limits to 
human renatau fiinffaifl of HHking w!iethr-»r miieh nil 
affirniuiion he t.rue to fnet* wi; muHi rat her iink^ In 
what waiHf* it is inn*'/ or, umh'T wliai limilHf 

II. Kealif.y in a grmiefl Hyniem. 

Ho far we havi* hairiied that, in ayaietii of ri^iilityi 
aa coneeiviai Ity Hegel, all pmia are jiisfifleil Feir nil 
are nenleil; they are alt integral, f»rgiiiiie. We irimt 
now add that all are not eipially tiii|>ciriitiiL Wliilti 
tliey are alike junlified, thr*y are not perhiipB jtisillied 
in equid fimmtre. 1.*lH*y Htiind eiieh oilier in ndii- 
tioii of Hiiperifirity ami inferiority. In the Lutjie, 
tliia gronpirig refers to fliirereni flmnghta ;-4lioitglt 
we iniiHt retiietnhi*r that-, even lit the Lmjk% tint 
thoiighta refia* to reality; they are ileliiiitioiis «if tliii 
Heal (efitiHiiiiiiiiig together aoinehtiw great 
tion). In the IdiUmuphy ttf Malum and I*hllmtqfliif 
of Hplrit, ilie gnaiping refera i*x|»lieilly In difleretit 
pliiiiii*H of olijeeiive reatiiy* In ilni two Itifier, tfiii 
ittcmtiiiig arema~perhap« only from eiiHloiti—riiorii 
remlily inttdligible. It ia ttm groiipiiig of Ifm lwju\ 
Iiowever, whieh, Fmfe^r Andrew Beth msiiita to have 



however, we mmi ktmip in niiipl tliiit, ii«v«#r»!iiig in 
Hegel, not tlie witinlk^t fmgumni of reiiliiy riiit Im 

finally or fully eKpliwiml mmiA liy tlt*^ cfite- 

goriai (** Flower in the cninniitl wiiir'). If aiiylliiiig 
to tike univerie were mere itteclatiiwti or tmm 
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ill view w^’Iien ho ilie grieiiiig of m 

Hvgera nrhirviiiioiit^, l.)r. SiiliVi fitih;* |iii|iik 

I)i\ eftiunirririg %vifli liiiiv Ti iiiiiirily, Midi 

griuling to iiuply thni tip* inrii^^'r of 

rimlity viiiiinh m falm* m- ilnt Inter 

orien— or irmnihly only the %**’ry nf llie 

fielil 118 tttlctc|«at..«3 to tlie fncte* li«*ii!ily not tmr« 
Imlttg ill the iilmiriiei; iMiiliiy in *'Um Kiitiofi’* iir ** I, lie 
lilwi*’— 1 >. rmlily in ii griiini roherMil nyntmu of unity 
|ircwrvv«I in iiinl fnllillwl ilirongli Wn nr© 

eonfirinvd in iPijijioning tfiiii Hi'grl t4il4v8 tlii.:H view, 
aeeoriliiig to whirh low*u* f«*eii to Ixi 
lower, tiro ilime willi, iilirii %ve learn iliat ilio riirlier 
eat4?gorie« are repn.^MfUitt**! l#y Tli«-*ir 

lifc»lilcHMl {wnifiim into their eoiiijiiertipi ; lliey mi, 
triin«iiiiik?4 into higher hiriiia f»f life. Why llieti 
Heeiire tlimii a nejtiiraie iti all, toooi iii iiii 

inferior grinle ? llninly, they iniiy iili|iiy iii ii 8|ieriiil 
to a miri of tin* ri*iiL ^riierts iiiiiy Iw fi iir 


appropriate* We liinl, iieeot*iliiigly, ttiiit in f.he world 
of our kriowlmlge iiial e.t|a*rkiiai% tiiedti4iiiiiiii Miirvireii 
alongiide of teleology, and the eheiiikml milmlitiicii 
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matter, Hegel would despair of 0 (xl and of the 
spiritual life of man. The plain working oitegory of 
the lower ranges of thought leads nonmfi/ieir. to con- 
tradiction ; and the. contradiction pushes us onwards 
and upwanls. 'rids gra«ling of cait^gories pcniiits 
Hegel and Hegelians to treat much current f)pinion 
08 “true in a Hen.se,’’ or “ true from a ciu’tain point of 
view,” hut “in a deeper Hcnse false." It provides 
furthesr that wo should arrange idl <’atag«iri(iH in a 
certain orderly secjucnce. Wo dt) not pass <lirectly to 
the highest, when a lowtT form of thotiglit reveals its 
limitations; w«! try the next in onh'r— th« limitation 
deh^cUsl is supposed to force us precistdy into the next 
phase of thonglit. 

If cocxisttuit parts of tlie Hysleiu of reality are 
8 UC,cesKive stages in our conception fif the whole, still 
wo must not think that this sticcession has primarily 
anything to do with tiim. When the phihjsophy of 
Bpirit introduces us to the stuiiy of history, we find 
the cat«’gori«‘H taken up one aft«‘r another at sut'cessive 
periods— partly in the history at mankind as a race, 
more clearly in tlio history of phil«w)phies, or — the 
two statements have tl»« same meaning for Hegel ^ — at 
fhilomqthy. In thuiriselves, or iti the /xs/tc, thoughts 
cannot be temj>orally prior and {swp'rior. As well in- 
quire whether the north jsde of a magnet is cause of 
its south polo! One thought ideally impHj's the etther 
— makes room for it*—paswis into it — always if!t*ally, 

A special srmree of perplexity is Hegel’s habit of 
retuniing upmi a lower category whenevisr he hntls it 
convenient to do so. If the categtjrtes an* sueecsstve 
definitions of the universe of reality, we expect that 
wo shall be done with the lower category {at Imul m 


jK HKtiK!. ANI> iiM'.KIJ AKl.S.\l 

fo fh^- whf)!*^ of |A :crli ||ii> 

Iiiglii*r— til** %vliirli fs in itJrlf 

all tlmi Vkim trn*’ in I Ik* lr»m-Kr. ! »iit llr-grl i-.rivii mi 
resjirrt t/i any Hiirli lfi« |Aoiiit nl v'mw i.*i 

liriefly ili'fiiinl in hi^ m-riting^* S|iiiif*/ii ftr 

«|iiftlly iigfUiiHt- Hr.liKtliiigl m ii fliJi! m 

” not. [nj anlinljinn^- bni {aj V* I 1**-^ 

liiH mvlf»r liy frmtiiig rmliiy iigaiii m 

’* miliHtiinen/* pvrai flip ihlmition lifw 

iiiiii*iiin«'p*l iin*l nr|.fti«'4 fnr. it in mn if hv nipfiiiPii 
rimlity m '* ipoi riiifnniL iifirl 

iw *^mil»jppi** tpoi ifliiil, t4 ’‘iHil liitf,, 

wilyppl,*' lii^ HPPtnH |4i hhmvlt iiini- tci filliriti imt. 

cinly liiit nhn Hiilijppf /* Up t** |^r'rrr-ivi* 

iiiMli^iiiiPtitm iii’twrpn tlip^* iwu furinnlipi, 11 ii.h pi h 
fi|K»piiwai «if iiip p%iripir4iipiry hipI liigipiil 

laxity whirli wi^ liinl in w 4 p liy #i4p %intli rinirli 

iliBlicata fiii4 i^vpii liair-wplit4ing ivnrk, Wiiiii «|rt wit 

gain by arranging Ibn eii.!«^gfirspa in ii iir4pr !«*»« 
dpfiniticiiiH c4 tlt<^ r-piil wh«4p| if ftipy ri*4 iii«n"ply 'fiiirvi%''p 
in thnir rliildrini bni wiilk im gfi«»la i Tlip jir^'cpclpiicti 
i» not ituirli iiinm uprintiH tbiiii iiiiii nt*Kprvi'^l tii wiillcifig 
out a ilrawing*mfitii iit a finrty. Htiiiwf gn 

sooner, otitars latnr ; Inii all go In tlip naitin yililp, 
Hnmmivn phnmm in llfig«*l am m-cipliinilP iiinl 

eo«onliriat« iwjipeis are siircpi'i^ivp lli^ wlio 

wi{M^rm*4ps iinotlipr is Im^nre Vi^y lotig liittmdf 
sndtid. Ikies tho rtiprn cntirp in tt'lnidi lli«» jilnsm*^ timiir 

iimtter very iiintdi ? Tiikiiig pvpryibttig l«igrifiPr-- 
rtiiiMiintoriiig that ( 1 ) tlw Itnvnr mlpgnry inii fully 
oven ita own dctpartiiMiit^tttitl Ihiit (2) tliP hm-rr 
oafcogMty tiiay laiealkit oii wlioii mmumml In rs|iliiiii 
ftatams iti the highest 4 *iiilite m'hellip^r 



preliminary outline Ig, 

W i!^'f us over it 
but he has secured to himself every facility for doW 

• Hepl imperils his profound conception of reality 
as a system when he seeks to justify it in this fashion 
And yet we shall need some such grading_we may 
say, we like, some such evolution; but we must vl 
in^timr Hegelian evolution is not an evolution 

_ Hegel shows us therefore different thoughts passinv 
m o each other in a bewildering procession. “At last 
they heard the fairy say ‘Attention, children Are 
you never going to look at me again?’ . . . They 
looked,— and both of them cried out at once, ‘ Oh who 

Hrs. Doasyou- 

wouldbedoneby’— ‘No, you are good Mrs. Bedonebyas- 
youdid; but you are grown quite beautiful now/ ‘To 
you, said the fairy, ‘ but look again.’ ‘ You are Mother 
Cary , said Tom, in a very low, solemn voice ; for he had 
found out something which made him very happy and 
yet frightened him more than all he had ever ’seen. 

‘ But you are grown quite young again.’ ‘ To you,’ said 
the fairy. ‘Look again.’ . . . And when they looked 
she was neither of them, and yet all of them at once.” 
Hegel, too, has a magic show; and he is the faiiy who 
says from time to time. Look again?- Or Hegel is like 
a crystal gazer. The ordinary eye can see nothing 
where he looks ; but he reports to us the whole universe 

uiiniature. Or Hegel is like Hamlet studying the 


1 Kingsley’s Water bodies. —This parable must not be taken in the 
sense of ordinary Pantheism. The various thoughts (for Hegd) are not 
merely identical but different, and idieir differences require us to take 
them in a certain fixed order. 
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clouds. '‘Do you see yonder cloud, that’s almost in 
shape of a camel ? By the mass, and ’tis like a camel 
indeed. — Methinks it is like a weasel. — It is backed 
like a weasel. — Or, like a whale ? — Very like a whale 
, . , (They fool me to the top of my bent).” The seer 
compels one to recognise the shapes that he reports. 
He forces upon us each identification that his nimbler 
fancy arrives at. Till he told us of them, we should 
never have framed any such thoughts. Or Hegel’s 
system is like a kaleidoscope — a very colourless kaleido- 
scope, peopled by the living atoms of pure thought. 
A turn and another turn and another turn give us un- 
expected rearrangements. According to Hegel, there is 
no one who turns the machine — Hegel himself would 
be shocked at the thought of doing so — how dare he 
thrust his own subjective opinions into such high and 
holy company? The machine is self-moved; there is 
a spirit in it ; its name is Thought or the Universe. By 
their own necessity — ^and in a definite sequence — ^the 
patterns rearrange themselves and melt into each other. 

A further consequence of Hegel’s method is that, 
while we affirm the different phases as coexistent 
aspects, we are never able to bring them together. 
Thus, e,g,, he cannot tell us what we derive respectively 
from ethics and from aesthetics. Each has its place; 
each yields its place. The monotonous alternation of 
praise and blame never pauses. There are no results 
in any department which are not at the mercy of a 
slightly deeper analysis. 

Or, if there is any qualification to be attached to this 
statement, it must refer to the highest stage in philosophy 
— that “absolute knowledge” which closes alike the 
Fhemmimology and the Encyclopedia So far, Hegel 
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I1H.S introduced us to notliing definitive. For a moment 
it might seem that we had a rock to build on ; the next 
moment Hegel had proved that our supposed rock was 
the usual old quicksand. But where does Hegel him- 
self stand ? From what point of view can he work, if 
no point of view has more than evanescent validity ? 
It is like the endeavour to apply the historic method 
to one’s self. Even the most convinced advocate of re- 
lativity and limitation in man’s moral outlook must 
hesitate to handle his own beliefs and principle upon, 
historic methods. For himself, his beliefs must be 
ultimate. He knows that they are only an approxi- 
mation; hut, being a limited and finite mind, he is 
compelled ordinarily to suppress that consideration. 
Absolute knowledge is the one portion of Hegel’s systena 
which does not pass away. While other parts seem to 
be stages in appearance,” this, which has no ••master 
over it, looks like '' reality.” Here we find one of the 
gravest arguments in support of the opinion that 
Hegel’s position is Pantheistic. Other things are and 
are not; this is and abides — ^this vision of perfected 
logical insight, without beauty or love or gocKine^ — 
this unclothed skeleton of abstract system. 

Probably Hegel takes pleasure in regarding reality 
as a sequence of phases because in this way he seems 
better able to vindicate its unity. As long as one is 
dealing with co-ordinate aspects, the unity of the Real 
seems little more than a name. Like the thing-with- 
many-qualities,ilike the Substance which, according to 
Agnosticism, is unknown, though every one of ite mamy 
attributes may be known, reality is left ununified when 
we affirm many aspects in one Real We have deme 
nothing more than contradict ourselv^, or render 


33 iiECiKi, AND iiKr,iajANr;« 

Illicit tlir rv«iy- 

%flii 3 n\ If, uii ytr‘hh l<* i 4 s*|irf| 

tir iiitn mnty in Tli*^ 

ftiririfttiritm f>f th« iit ihp fif it.*« 

ocoluticiri, imiviclt! i^«jtiiilly f*tr tinity aii4 f^'»r 4ifrrr««iir4i 
II w© R„yt»ci thin im4 full Uwk 

il{KJli <»*Opliliiik? f#i rrrui»Hihn^^ wliiit 

arci finiiig. Wi» itrii IhmU u* ih*^ liiiiintri 

iriiiiii Wi» mm mm^uimn-^^ ilini fnr m it iiiijwififiililp 
ftillj ti) mi4v© thf^ jtp.»iil«*iiiN r<*ir4ittil^---4 hy Hip 
cif ciiir ihtr rplutm ki rsirli r^if-irr m 

gniiip ut wliirli w«^ /*'vprir «#r tiriiflt^l 

ill ttiii Alwliiic ; liiit- }iy U*.-g%4*n 

~-wii cmiiifit ci{Kmn*l I Ilk iiiiify fpiiii pitir i%|jiii4iii||* 
grciiitp! m finite itili4Hgriicr>K 

Thin Ilf ii!iiinp.M rr.ii!lv ili« 


imm* piiiiit., |iririm|iiif i*i |:*y 

coiiiriiilidhiii* For iip* |i}iiwpa p.^rltnlii. «i|liPf. 

Wht^i'i ntiii cciiiir^n, iiiKiifirr hi titu re* 

iiiavtfM iijiiy re«i*iiih}e t^ncli t»thpr iliioti||Ii u{ mtimt 
likiiwiiio <lifri*r); pidnnhiii ■•■^.nlifi.r|i t}i«i 

only rdiiticiii ctiiicinviK,} m |M*riiiiilr4 IwiMrm 
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f ihsIb able to reconBtruct tho universe in a system of a 
pHori '' [i.e. iiocc.HHary] thought — ho uses the phrase at 
times. Once again we must recognise that even here 
Hegel not the solemn trifler whom the vulgrr take 
him to he. Most of us are ignorant of the contra- 
clicfcioiiH tfiat lurk in our thought — as ignorant as the 
men of Athens were in tlic clays of Socrates. Kant 
has taught us that, wherever Time and Space are ruling 
“ forin.H of perception, there wo shall encounter con- 
tradictions. Every part refers us for an explanation 
of it to otlier park; and the pi'cccss is endless; wo 
can never remdi a whole, and, until we do, we seem to 
have rf^acluHl notldng. Hegel j)ropose8 not merely to 
gmunuliHC! contiwhction as significant of the finite— w 
eoiKxsption possilily wider than tho nutterial world of 
*^riim^ and S|)iiccs~he takes contradiction to be tho move- 
ment of the Absolute. If science as ordinarily studied 
under eonditioim of Time and Space fails to satisfy 
the mind -if finite e^xplanations fail us— ixiust wo not 
Hiippleinmit thmn by the ‘kpeeulative ^ explanatiojis 
which |ihiloHophy supplies ? We must grasp both 
explaniiiions as one system or one process. Wo must 
concid vo Unite nature, with all its contradictions, as the 
eKpri^ssiiin of alisoluto tlicmght or reason, yob as the 
iijipcmiti^ of almcdute rc*asoii ; and we must conceive that 
almoliite thmiglit fulfils itself by constontly passing into 
the finite and constantly riniiig above it. To Hegel, 
tlierefcira, coniradietion is not merely the law of the 
finite bitfc the law of the alwlute. The latter contm- 
dicts itmdf by prrslucing the finite, and the finite, urged 
by the liiirilcn of its own contradictions, ultimately 

^ Aliitciil mMrdf t ti^rrii tjf |»riwm Xfc d<M» not imply among Hegolians 
cprtiitiitj ill tlie mml% but moni eaimoity in tbo mafiiod. 
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retiirsis in thniiglii [i>n in iiiiiii, in Hi'grf ihk in 
iiliiicint wi ill pldhm^iphyl h* f#f 

tlia llii’ mmirmlklhm, if ip-vit In 

iilw'iiyi^ limliiig— it if* iii ihm 

” iiiiliftcilitv nf fi ** TOi.f«-»ii ** nmkrn immmlm 


mtiimdiaiinii tijwiit a kirgp vipw ill. m rlmm^n'l nmy 1*0 

*'* Fi;»r III! y»’ a iipppc IiI#* rii.<.sw 

TWy InnMiiin it l^nli 

Ti» iippiir* l.ltrrrfHrr- lasn-r-i liinn iili| 

And tlwTfJrm hmrii Jm 

WliP-ri yciil fiilitit A figar*t jwirtrnii, givi^ il mliirli- 
grcinitcl— ^■pprlnuii a rr«l riirl#iii «'*r n. 

gmy eliiittl; nr a lilil*.; }4f- t4 |■lrl'-■■IU|ll^^p4^|t^ 

Iiiik1iii!.ii|h% lilimlly* tJw wl4*.i}ii r-iirl-ti iiti4 lliti 

whnlw tMiiiikllrHii iinivrrw lii^ in tin* . liiil 


yciti igiMirii 


P SA ^.♦illtlllllg 






--•«ua KUri'ly mom }«nKl«t»icHlly t* 

thttt " the imtimt grown *rh« }«<»rt i 

tliftri a k a jihrtfsw or tsmljoiiiun nl »if «Im» 

In thi' Hucct««niv0 trniiHfor«mti»«»n whirh il »«> 
ill the falK>ratoi*y of thought, it (ttriunfM tin fmttly 
Imleocl. it Ix'uomiw ovisrvtliHur. It ift'iu-rao n lh« 
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iiniverHe of the |>oHHiJ>te and the aetuah For you treat 
it (Inuiig a |)art) an if it were th<^ whole ; and then you 
ntrike upon liiiutH and upon Hi^lf-coniiiulietions which 
give yi)U no n‘Hi till ymi know “ what (hxl and what 
man The part involv<‘H the whole; tluH in proved 
ainee, if you takii this part by itnelf, you treat m a [or 
m the) whole. 

The contradictory untune attribuii»<l U) thoU|^ht (or 
U) reality) may be eluci<lated ly the law tliiit the 
knowledge of opprwiteH in theaaine,^ or by tlie principle 
of reaction in the liiatorical development of thought. 
But in Mc‘gi‘! it HtandH alK>Vi* wieh lielpn. We may think 
it a doubtful way <»f dideialing the idea of Hyntem or 
the ifh*a of gradaii<nn lb‘gcl thinkn it a hnninoUH 
certiiintyi pr^rioim for ii.m*lF imlependently of itn ap- 
pliaitioiiH. lbi thinkn it given him a /b’/m/ tniiverHC 
in eoniriwt to a univera^^ of fonnil f<»riiiH. Jt in merely 
HcnHUoUH ihfiught, or nnu'ely subjective ildnking, he 
tells us, which c«aifroniH tldiigH with other in 

hartl iwolaiton. K|H*culative ilioitghi secs the «!ifrere»ce» 
viinisit ill a higltiT syntheHis m fast an they eriicrgii. 
Kvorythiiig in 11 Htage— and a lltteiing stjige ; nothing 
m tiiore iliait a Htage. Eiudi fliiHheH or tlickerH into aiglife 
fora iiimiieni, mid then is gom». hh’eryiliing i« tme, 
lit a fiml eviuyihiiig in fal-Hc from a itiginu’ piiiiit 

of %dew ; ami ilmrc in no |«>Hsibh* way of rciieliiiig the 
higher iriitli i.Oic«*pt ly the iiicdiation of lowtu* titid 
falmir lieliefs. IVuth in ilie synt.ht^sw of nil juiMaiblii 
lialf-triithH, I'riiilt in the rcHult. reachcil wdieii w^e liavii 
\mmi frciiti mpmi Ut iniprf*t until we nrii tliruit 

into the Very heiirt of ttiinga. If ytiii try to gcmiriilglit 

^ mlfttifiii t*i il# m lira^UtK tlm mm ruktioii 

t»ttt of witicli 1. iJpiiiglit e4iiii*a to E. C»irtl, |>, 16 *i, 
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tfi flip rrilirp* it < y<»ii tiirrti|»}it,% • nf 

nit-hr^r tlMr«L ur*^ n ti|f« r fnM iii** flu* 

FirM ttp»ii||lii^. Hiiijily f Ip y fir*4, 

eiitiimt-' }if‘ifif4}ily iiioiv tlimi n t^m^h **tw h4*'4 irli 
rtf ilip nmlify wf IliiiigMi, Tli«* *4 triitli r«i|p^ 

tin ill II «ic*fitiii4! prtjiiPiirfs Fill, fiiiiilily m 

iiiilc^i ill j>liilt*f«»jiliy. «»r jn |||p t*t.iijiliiy 

Ilf ilif:^ Ilf flic^ liwi tip't ijiii4‘r Hr',;pl 

liiiiimilf liiiglii ii4i«il ill ip:4 m^rr^4Hp jimiiiiii rriiiMiii 

-.^.-iifily I if Ipwl iH fr* f lip l li\'i|p% 

IIi’I^pI tlpit lii’- tlip rp*4'/,%«i%trf| rii'ii* 

pf Fy fMlk.wiiiif lliifi nifr'^ . |}i*|^ fiy 

umimnf it-, ilpvplojj lip4r *'mn mtP't iMiliirw^’ iti 

ihii Iipg»*liiiii ph%hm*phy, tvliirli llitp* fulfsl-j tfip klp^tl «if 
Heii*ticci »t-rii4ly ntilpii Fpw ii4ii4t tliiii 

I.wl4 cliiiiii. It Wiiw Hp|4'i 4 w i*tm%i r« ngniii.ftl:,, ijip 
^iitij«ettviiy Ilf Scliplliiig, iiit4 if %vrili^4ritn| it %%^r^ |p|»4irt| 

,Ui!gi4 ltii$i«p|f m f4t.ilijp<4i'^'p iiipI iiiFifinry, lii fiici* if 

%¥ll illP tliil-IpPf il% Wp ||r'||i4 n# nil 

pm&ymi, Thti p-mayhi in chip wtm, witliiiiii swist^i sii* 
liiictivi^ grilJif*riiig of iiuiti'riiili*. r^liil..iit#i »it iiiiii«iial 
ihgnm ut itwiglii in tlimlitig witli iM#iiiiip*iily l%iiiiwi| 

fiMstn* Wliiiti M-r» llimniitjtiiit i-ii* llml Hpg«*r« 

wrllliig*^ k diiitfly liy ItiP futp** mpl frr#ft- 

<if itn clptitil/* ^ fill k jiriiimiig If«^gi4 m iiii 
Tim tliitiiidivp- umilil-y tif ictpiie*i in n rigpruii^ iiirlli»«| 


Ntfiiini; II wci tliw cliiiui* wm tla ip 4 iirrr^^iti 

riypfi cmiry tiling in llpgpl, Intt wp Iip^ liin#!^ 

tliciiin of iitio who wiiyn viirioiM ** hirriWp '' iiii4 
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fc‘ 6 l Hiire that ho a inanter of tIioUi(lit» can pro*» 

ilucc plaUHihlo anti intpn^HHivo reanonH ad llhitwm for 
iclentifyin*j^ any A with any B— or again for regarding 
any A m the contradictory of any li There Bcema in- 
tolerable laxity in llegerH view of what conntitxiteB one 
term the negative of iin ft‘llow. Jiint when Hcientifie 
rigtnir wan inont ennential -- jnnt when Hegeh in eriiieiH- 
ing iSchelling* felt the need of rigonr — lie luiH flung xm 
a brilliant litmary pin*adox. Out* in itnnpted to traiwfer 
to Hegel liiH own parable of the painttn* wdio lian only 
two eoloum on Ids palette. From all the infhntely 
varied and delieattdy gradt^tl relatioiw of the Real, 
Ibigt*! pick.H out intTely two- I )a re idmKtity and ahsolnte 
eontrant, lb* diH\s not aimply refitr exintence to thene 
two etet>r<linait*H, but imdH dlatjontti inommimd (dteyr>'‘ 
ntitHy m horlzindal and <tH jH^rpi nillmdwr. Tlu^ law 
of negativity in Hurt*ly Varntrll it ny atal not Ikyriff tit 
all Knell negat ive in Hegel innuppoHed to be a definite 
negative nml therid’orii to involve progreng onwardw. 
Tim logical Htabamnit doea not fairly imply ^thia It 
conltlyiehl nothing but a barren alternation of + and — 
Higna Bourn other force than that of logic imiHt have 
fixed t!m definite clirecUmi wliich tliought follows We 
iiiiiHt indeial riimi*mher a further point. Ht^gel do«B 
not pri^poHc to diHpeiiHe m from the trouble of Htudying 
IiIh trauHitionH in iletail, although Im nanieH a gcamral 
law* On the contriiry, ho inmatH that a HyHfein In not 
II ayHtein or 11 Hcimice exet^pt in ita detail And in 
devtilmiiiig hi-H detailH Im reviadn an amlmmiming 
feriiltly of mind; Iiia nmtliotl never «lirinIcM into a 
Hclieiniitie formalism m doe» the timthcKl of many of 
tiiH oxpotitiderB. Wt; may reatate tlmn Ida pemition m 
ailiriiiiiig cibjecHva imccaiity, baaed on the coiitiait» of 
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any thought, for passing from it to another and a more 
satisfying thought. 

The working out of the alleged principle of contra- 
diction in Hegel is singular. The old logic of con- 
sistency assumes that whatever is self-contradictory is 
self-refuted or self-condemned. This position seems 
to be enthroned once more in the recent writins^s of 

o 

thinkers who are or have been Hegelians — Mr. Bradley 
and Professor Eoyce. Mr. M‘Taggart, again, with his 
usual effort to rationalise Hegel [for the '' understand- 
ing’'?] insists that even Hegel himself is faithful to 
the test. There would he contradiction, if no “higher 
unity ” emerged as the deeper truth, reconciling seem- 
ing opposition; it emerges, however, and staves off 
the deadlock. Popular opinion goes to the opposite 
extreme from Mr. M‘Taggart, thinking of Hegel as the 
man who legitimated contradiction, and hailed it as the 
native law of thought. Here, as so often both views 
seem to be right. Here, as in so many other cases, 
Hegel meets the “ Either — or of the ordinary conscious- 
ness ” with a supercilious “ Both, if you please.” “ Yes, 
or No ? ” they ask of him ; he answers Yes, and No. 
Things including contradictions do exist. Everything 
includes contradictions. But the contradictions are not 
unrelieved ; for everything gives rise to a higher thing, 
where that which at a lower stage was contradictory is 
shown to us merged in unity. Accordingly, Hegel’s 
attitude towards the logical test of non-contradiction is 
rather complex. He does not simply defy it, as is 
generally supposed. He is not frankly faithful to it, as 
Mr. M‘Tagprt boldly contends. What Hegel really 
holds is that, when you discover a contradiction, you 
forced to regard that in which it inheres as an 
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inferior phase of reality, and that yon mnst discover 
its proximate neighbour in a phase of reality where 
the contradiction in question disappears. Having made 
that discovery, however, you have legitimated both 
phases — they are co-ordinate aspects of the real ; pro- 
vided always you subordinate A to B as lower to 
higher. If Hegel, e.g., subordinates morality to religion, 
he does not deny morality. He only — as he supposes 
— sees past it. 

IV. For completeness of statement we should be 
bound to introduce a fourth definition — Reality is the 
work of Thought It is undesirable, however, to attempt 
here any dealing with this doctrine of Hegel's. The 
position may even be held that it does not add any- 
thing fresh to the three affirmations already reviewed 
— Reality is a system ; Reality is a system of various 
grades; Reality is a system which unites opposites. 
The new position — ^the idealist definition — undoubtedly 
affects the way in which Hegel conceives all his affirma- 
tions. For example, it is in the light of . Hegel's idealist 
view of the real that our second point — reality as a 
graded system — has come under our notice in a different 
and perplexing form — reality as serial. While there 
are precedents in antiquity for a doctrine of Idealism, 
the emphasis laid upon thought as a guide to the 
nature of reality is very modem. From Kant in parti- 
cular Hegel inherits the assertion fully developed, yet 
burdened with a sceptical gloss. Kant holds that the 
world of our knowledge is a creation of thought; yet 
he thinks it the unreal construction of the thought 
of individual men, all working similarly, but none of 
them attaining truth. Hegel seeks to dismiss this 
sceptical interpretation, and to state reality as being 
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(neecHHarily) flirii whiVh r'lnirrii* or 

apprehenclH. 

After wo liiivo glfino**^! a! 
idealist fon‘niiiiMT'% and afn-r w*» 

sketch of his oxfornal lif*’ and id d.^ , m| lq% 

British fol lowers, wo inns! prMr^-fd Im -oiidy m »!*■?, id 
the way in which Ifoc^id !*» uedo* iy>^4 hr^ veov 

of [tlie AbHolnio, caj IhMiity. L-'i-i *4 eJ] 
seek to (hiil with ilr* ditlienhit'''* hCiu ro in do.- 
Did lleijerH llenlistn iia'aii that. h'^f f/,. f 

exists? Did it nesiu simply that in^huni * 

'Zs i'M (ternr^ia litr -itnfJi f 1'“ |.^ill i- 

the riitiormr*; **re.ii.|ity in rati^^aei! nod i 

Did it me.im tlmt nafiiut^j e.nW..'^ rx^'fpt fh \ a-A- / i h 
did Hegel attempt in koiho way h-i t’«.»ird4ii»* iw^i t.-<r .fdl 
of these views? Thesi* and kindrr'd iiitn 4 , 

for the present \m I'wmiponcd. Tiny^ will uni- 

attention later. 



nil APT HR III 

IlEMoTKE A nti;* 'Keents — >, A hist* Keint e/a 

THKtiaiiH^ TPmliHEi c’lirrti^H iih Imck }H‘ 5 a)n«l niCKli*rn {)liilo- 
l>y its arid airuiitipH, if fini in HfriEi- 

rH‘S'i hy i{H jii*rsnunl liisfnry. I'lat.n, to wlinni if- jHnnt.H, 
h Oa* of all ifk^ali Aa, and eimh* Ilian any 

iilhar nnHk’rn takt*H n|> tin’ fa‘d; <»f ? |♦r^ulal inn lai llin 
l^rand linaa n|Hiii uhifh i'lalu and Arintulln workatL 
Hia vi'iy \v»»rd idaa wuh in! rn«ltu'<*d intu philMHuphy hy 
llatn; and IVir naiiuriaa it waa tinad in t<drrii! 4 y Hf.rict 
adfitTani’i’ ill kia liaal, l)rNcart«as arnurdini? to Sir 
William llnMiiiiond kroki* down iliai tiHa^n fr-ir llm limi 
tinaa and l#oi'k«* ?‘;oon aftor wan aritiidmal in Kiij^lriiat 
tMaauian of ilii-* riovolt.y iioik to liini^iiagn nml 

ihoii;rIii in Ilia ** laov way of id«aiaT flimao it fiiiiio 
iilit'iui tliai idi'iiM* from htdn^ nti'riiul ami kd'ly 
iyp*’H « 4 ‘ all r*%alily, w«*ro d«‘an'af!*'tl in ilinm'a jildlo-' 
amdiy to I'iiidi nf d.'rayiniT inm-i, fninily 

aiirvivini^ in imanory. Ikairo, 11 * 0 . if Inta roni«! akoiii 
ttiiit iiiodi'fiiH am aiaarHlonit-d to iniN^adain Idr’iilifiin wdili 

^ I!rl 4 , | 4 |*. 

* Tti*i *|rO¥.aj'« *'■ !* liiji-j «r<’ l-in’ *-i 4 |*|M-.i 04 a' in ^tur l-itijj.jsiitgi*. Tft« 

0,tfs*r»l KmITO nf llrliM-n-Mfi f*4' *’ Ifi tfjH 

-'liiii njvto ** ** an ftliiiitot at^wlrrii 

fr«iii 4 ilie Fr«it*Tn 

ai 
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doctrines like Berkeley’s ana in a !- sser decree lik- 
Malebranche’s (if hanlly like Fieliti-’s frenini!.* irneh- 
ing ) — ^with subjective idealisms tlint aswr! t in- ri-iiliiy 
of minds and deny the reality of titafter. Kant lihn- 
self, the father of a new and subtle type of irb ale-uj, 
called by him "critical” or "traiwiKleiifsi!;' |>r-> 
pounds something which he rj'gards as a “ refiitiitioj! nf 
idealism”^ in the subjective or Berkehynii ; but 

Kant in his turn is marked wit h the wime nick mime In* 
Hegel, and has subjective idiailism imputeil tu him.* 
It follows that opposite types of thought havi* Iw esi 
described by the same name, and t iiai we may w< II jiud 
ourselves at the mercy of jH^rverse asK-s’iHiioiiH if we 
study Hegel’s “absolute idealism” i*speHiiig t't tind io 
it some modification of Berkeley. We may f«r»- ls»Hr r 
if we look for some further unfolding of ti*e thought of 
Plato. 

Plato’s master, Socrates, is praiswl by Aristotb- m 
having introduced the arts of ‘'induct ion and <btiui 
tion.” Those methods, however, were appiiiwl f«y 
Socrates in a narrowly if diseply prnctieiU spirit ; and 
even in ethics he, the first to call himself “ {»hilow>j»her,” 
was conscious of being a “seeker of truth " rat her than 
its possessor.® Thus “philosopher,” like "esHay.” t hough 
it soon became an ambitious and aspiring title, was 

^ In the Critique oj Pim Ikmm, 

* Wallace's translation of Loqkt ed, I, ftp, 7i nmlt ml wiili 

‘‘ahsointe idealism ” — ^is that the ftrat rif tl# kl trr f |tf. 

Harris {Begd'e Logie, p. 67) tells m that tli# ** 

idealist” and “ objective idealist” ww® twntl hy m * 

article in 1801. 

® Contrast the Preface to HegiPs Pfmmmmfmirnjg Cp, i -dl* 

onnsto ‘*&dYmcQt0 8cimc6 0tadmdkmmM(j*' aii4 tk? *M 

name of love for knowledge ” [the amateurishtt« tif «titfh tti ftttilii4« 1 1, 
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iiKMlrntly out jIh flr.sl. ; rH*r sIimuM 

w<^ ri;;ittly infrrpri*!. SorraT*:-^’ iiaHlrvfy as prirl, *?!“ Iii?i 
inaiy. iStill, fma! id Inca* with tlut liIindia sH 
thmary cusloiu aii<i ihr. I»rwihh*riia*ui <*aUM'«l liy ifn 
(Itamy, ScK'nitas, \vit h all hin M‘ir «li‘ trust, caah'aA ourrd 
tu fiiifl SMiiiti c*ii‘ar i^ntidiii^ li^ht nf priiHaj>)<\ And, hvit 
H it! ar1dirariii«*HH imci srltis1ua*sH \vldt*h ha and 
Pliitn traral in \\w. inaihodH tif iln* SnjddHiH, la* hv\: uj:t 
till! ihuuj^ht cif Inntlin;^ rulan fur tin* nri «if hnnian Iif»% 
What Socrate-H rtaai^nisail nn inniiH hupi* nnd I tin 
naed in practical nJikira, Platu carried iiitn nl! tin* 
rrydfinMcif apuculat inn. lit! adttpital at ila* mitu* time a. 
iiiuiT pusitivt* tfjna. lu irnct' ratiunalily it» tin* wurld 
arianui wu.h not, with hini a naa’i* pushdatr ur duly uf 
ilia Iniiiian mind; it. wan t ha uafui’a.1, insa-Nsary, t rust-' 
Worthy witrkin^ of tlmuoPf,. 'rhin;’;s auuld ha clii’vdfiad 
and tlafhiath It wn,s nari-.^ary |ur!;i:,-.ity I lain. Tldii'^a 
Ware nutldni^ at all if tiny did nut linlitnly in thnii 
sfhi-s thuu^dits ' Ur ideas, t hie escaped erri»r to 

truth, fruia mardfrine in reality, wdiiui hih* orjisped tin.! 
idea ht'iiim! I In* phcnunniieffi, nutieail*t, wan an 

s|iiitiii|.^ find haflhiiii’ lIcnudiUiH cuuld ; hut 

siiiHe wan liui c\i‘rylhiiiif. Even in ildiifci «if seir.i* 
llicrn Were idi'iiM, and we cuuld isamh them. The thi-ia 
tif tint ideidihiii was \'»'ry mueh what Mr. M'dayyairl 
rceiirdn iin Ihi* ihi^sint^f a iiieidisim that reality 

is “ liiiih “riifional mid ri^hitMain." ^ llie pinwif uf 
IIiiIi/m itiefdism, We may nay, in himply lids. thuf. ttiiii|in 
will full iiiitiindly iiiitM-lanw-j ; hn! the ancient wurld 
tiid lint link fur jiruuf an fiiin^^rily ici flues tfi** m««lerii 
Wiiritl it linked f«a* a Nati'dariury iur->wer In Ihp* 
Ullcatkiii, Wlieii* tir ■what in the iCiail f 
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Tins pliilosopliy, so roughly iiFlicat^'d, is niily ii 
beginning of speculative ihnuglti; aini Plain li-fl if 
vaguer than he need have doiit% heeaaise the jiiiisf in 
him tended to encroach tipnii tiu* philusuplier. Mure 
strictly, a slunicoming on iht* speculativt' held ithelf m 
the dualistic eiernent in the system. PhitieH ideas 
explain miich—but not cviu’ything. T!ii*re is nn ir- 
rational element blended with them Kiunehow in the 
constitution of reality. I5y nccesHity ilu* ren! iilwavH 
falls short of the ideal tyiH% T!m llnlonic di>elriiie 
of immortality shows us this dualistic eiennait with 
startling plainness. TIu; dualistic sirain fifandH in 
contrast with Hegers Monism, ami perluips also wii li 
the character of Hegeds idealism as iihHfdute.^ It may 
be hold, however, that Hegers own ihictrine nf material 
''contingency'' has close affinity with Hal oh Ilern- 
clitean view of sense.'^ Again, Plato's ichaiH ari‘ prac- 
tically left standing side by side without manift^Hf. 
interconnexion. It is not tlurt Plato faileil to sia* t lint 
they ought to be connected. Ah viHitmary or poed., !m 
believed they were related ; as thinkttr, Iw eouht not 
carry out his programme in detail One thing he turner 
tried. Being an ancient and not a modcum, he ilitl not 
group the ideas as contents of a diviiuj coiiHciouHitcHH. 
This was not done until Neo-Platonism adopted the 
Logos doctrine and passed into contact with tlnvinli iiml 
Christian thouglit; since then it lias bemi a ecaiiiiion- 
place of ancient and modern Clnistian Pliitcuiisim 
When Plato himself connects the ideas wifcli one iwi- 

^ Logic, 1st ed. of Translation, p. 79 j oornparo Mr. M^Tii^irt, iih 
above, p. 69. 

^ I find this view advanced by Professor Eitobie, IMmin md iimfh 
p. 67. ■ 


